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It was necessary to the end in view that the sale of a child should
be clearly established and, with the knowledge and the approval
of Dr. Temple (the Bishop of London), the Cardinal Archbishop
of Westminster, Archdeacon (later Dean) Farrar, Mrs. Josephine
Butler, and General William Booth of the Salvation Army, arrange-
ments were made for the 'purchase' of a child, who when handed
over was at once placed under the protection of reliable people.
When the facts of the case were established public indignation
compelled the Government hurriedly to pass the Bill for which,
a few weeks earlier, there was 'not the slightest chance.'
But in order to prove his case, Stead had laid himself open to a
charge of having taken a child away from her home without her
father's consent. The actual 'purchase' had been from the
mother, and legally she did not count. Stead was arrested, tried,
and sentenced to three months' imprisonment as an ordinary
criminal. His friends were greatly distressed, but he remained
radiantly happy and, later, when he had been transferred to the
first-class division, he sent Christmas cards to,them on which he
wrote: 'God, even my God, hath anointed me with the oil of
gladness above my fellows.'
Stead frequently talked to me about this great crisis in his life,
which undoubtedly gave him more satisfaction than any other
episode in his varied career. Every year on the anniversary of his
sentence, he wore prison dress, and he always teasingly insisted
that I should never become a satisfactory reformer until I too had
been in prison; it seemed to pacify him, however, when I attributed
my continued freedom to luck rather than to virtue. Through
my acquaintance with him I met many interesting people. I
remember especially a very interesting discussion, which took
place at his house one Sunday afternoon, when Mr. Jerome K.
Jerome explained the philosophy of his famous play, The Passing
of the Third Floor Back. Among those who spoke on that occasion
was Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson, who had so impressively
played the part of its chief character. Jerome, it appeared, had
written the play to expound the theory that if human beings are
trusted, and put on their honour, they will seldom break their word.
Forbes-Robertson supported this belief with illustrations from his
own experience as an actor in many lands. During one of his
tours in America he needed for a part in one of his plays a particular
actor; but managers, agents, and colleagues strongly advised
against him. 'He is a hopeless drunkard,' they said, 'and he has